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PSYCHOLOGIST UNDERTAKES TO EDUCATE CHIMPANZEES 





By Dr. Edwin E. Slosson 


Already the revival of the controversy about man's origin by "special 
creation" or by "evolution" has given a new impetus to research. Dr. Robert 
M. Yerkes, psychologist and student of animal behavior, has undertaken an in- 
tensive study of the chimpanzee, one of the man-like apes. There are only 
three kinds of great ape; the gorilla, the chimpanzee and the orang outan. Of 
these the chimpanzee is perhaps most like man in its behavior. 


Dr. Yerkes' pair of youn; chimpanzees were brought to him from Africa. 
It is reported that he originally named them Adam and Eve and called their 
garden home Eden! But more recent account has it that "sense" vanquished 
"sentiment" and the animals are now known as "Chim" and “panzee". Thus, doubt- 
less, the scientist hopes to avoid wounding the sensibilities of Adamsand Eves 
of the gemus homo and increasinc vrejudice against the anthropoid apes in those 
who consider evolution anti-relisious. 


Chim is a little "blackface" chimpanzee from the Belgian Congo. He is 
thought to be about 14 months old and he weighs about © pounds. Dr. Yerkes 
Says it would take a lively child of three to keep up with him at play or in 
solving problems which depend on manual skill and dexterity. Panzee - a name 
peculiarly appropriate to the female of the species - is a "whiteface" from 
British West Africa. SHe is somewhat larger than Chim, but weighs less, al- 
though she is thought to be abort 18 months old. 


The chimpanzee couple will winter in Washington, where Dr. Yerkes plans to 
seek answers to such questions as: Can the chimpanzee be taught to speak? 
Already he knows that it can understand mch that is said to it. Has it ideas 
and can it solve practical provlems in novel and original ways? Does it of its 
own initiative use objects as tools? The doctor says Chim acts more "“intelli- 
gently" and "reflectively" than a child of his age. To what extent is the 
chimpanzee educable? Can it acquire scores or hundreds of habits, if trained 
systematically as is the child? 


Dr. Yerkes has had a great deal of experience in educating animals of all 
grades from earthworms to college students. He succeeded in training earth- 
worms to find their way out of a maze so thorovzhly that they would retain 
their training even after their heads were cut off. This experiment was not 
tried on college students. iSyvt I would be willins to wager that the chimpan- 
zees will not learn as much from hin: as he will from them. 
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Dr. Hrdlicka declared that these fields of investigation present a great 
opportunity to American scientists. Sites which are lmown to contain remains 
or early man are readily available for exploration and American participation 
in the work would prove a leaven which would stimlate and rejuvenate work 
bai deg vesices being sure of results of creat vainue te science and to human 

mowlecdse in ~eneral. 





"As to the previous specimens that have already >een discovered and which 
may be counted already by the scores, it is absolutely essential that they be ) 
studied in the orizinal," he emphasized. Ovdservations on imperfect casts have tg 
already lead to serious errors. Im some cases, scientists working with casts 
nave arrived at wrong conclusions because essential features of the slmli or the 
jaw were either perverted or not dbrouzht ont in the cast. In one instance, 

Dr. ae ecepaney saic, not only he but even the representative of the institution 
in which voth the originals and the casts were present had trouble in matching 
the casts and pictures with the orisinals »ecause they were so unlike. Measure- 
ments of the teeth and other fossil remains in particular, he saic, require 

such accuracy that a mistake of a very snall fraction of an inch may mean throw 
ins the specimen out of its own into another class. 


An the periods of the Ice Aces about which least is mown of the develop- 
ment of nan, Dr. Hrdlicka mentioned the second interglaciai period when for 
thousands of years the slaciers melted, warm climate prevaiied in Europe, and 
ions, camels, ancient elepnanis, rhinoceroses and othe tropical creatures 
oamed over that part of the world. Wortred pointed stones used as weapons and 
implements by the early men of this period are vlentiful, but fossil bones of 
man, except for one jaw-bone found in Feidelberg, Cermany, have not as yet deen 
unearthed. Yet they are there somewhere, as are even earlier traces of man, and 
are waitin: to de unearthed by systematic work on a larger scale than is now 
practiced in B:rope. 


NEADING REFERENCES - Osborn, Eenry Fair rt She Qld Stone Age; their 
envirorment, life and art. lew York, C ner's Sons, 1921. 

Hrdlicka, Ales. an r:0st Ancient Sk vitich Remains of Man, in 
Smithsonian report for 191 Pazes 491-552. ishietiin, Government Printing 


Office, 1$15. 





Folks in King Tut's time were not so slow. Carl Mitman, in cataloguing 
the ship modeis in his department of the Snithsonian Institution, points out 
that Egyptians built boat mills of the correct form for speed nearly 4,000 years 
vefore modern scientific desisners arrivec at the same conclusions. Vikings | 
had the right idea and Maiay piandee had the wave-line theory of construction 
down to perfection when English and American sailvcats were clymsy tubds. a) 
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IV. How to Burn Bituminous Coal 


by Samuel S. Wyer, 
Associate in Mineral Technology, 
U.S. Smithsonian Institution. 





In burning soft coal, follow the following rules: 


1 Bituminous coal requires more draft and attention than anthracite or 
coke. 


2. Ordinarily, shaking down the ashes will de reqired only once a day. 
Then shake only until the glow of the fire is seen in the ash pit, not until 
burning coals appear. 


3 Pull clinkers ot, do not try to work them through the grates. 
4 A deep fuel bed is desirable. 
5S Stirup the fire and get it hot sefore adding new fuel. 


6 Use some coking method of firing, that is, worl the partly bummed coal, 
from which the sas has deen driven, to one part of the fire and throw the fresh 
coal on the remaining portion. 


7 Leave visidle a bright spot of live coal to igite the combustible gases 
coming off the freshly fired coal. 


8 After the fuel is partly burned more hsat can be obtained by breaking vr 
the fire ded with a poker if the fuel bed is caked. 


9 In banking the fire, the drefts should be open for about half an hour so 
that the volatile matter on the coal can be driven off before the air supply is 
greatly reduced. 


10 Keep flue surfaces free from soot and cleaning doors tightly closed. 


The small sized coal, like nut, will be easier to handle and more economice. 
than the large lump coal. Uniformity of size is desirable because it permits 
easier control of fire. 


The practice of wetting coal decreases the fuel economy, as heat from the 
fuel must be used for evaporating the moisture. Sut with very fine coal, and 
particularly when the grates are not designed for fine fuel, it may be necessary 
to moisten the coal in order to reduce the loss of fuel tbrough the grate. 


If the entire surface of the fuel bed is covered with a heavy charge, the 
volatile matter from the coal fired does not isnite for a considerable length of 
time after firing and passes away as tarry, greenish yellow smoke. Smoke comes 
primarily from improper burning of bituminous coal. In most residential commn- 
ities the trouble is largely from house chimeys. Smoke prevention appliances, 
easily adapted to industrial plants, are «ot senerally feasible in the home. 
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V. How To Burn Coke 





By Samel 5. Wyer, 
Associate in Mineral Technolocy, 
U.S.Smithsonian Institution. 


When using coke, follow these rules. 
1 Carry a deep bed of fuel; a bed about 18 inches thick gives best results. 


2 Use very little draft after the fire is started and leep it always under 
control. 


3 Do not stir the fuel. Clean the fire in the morning, if possible. 


4 Use sized coke; one-half to two inches for furnaces, boilers, and stoves: 
one half to four inches for open grates. 


5S Do not allow ashes to accumulate in ash pit. 


Coke is the solid residue, carbon and ash, left when bituminous coal is 
heated without access to air. It turms with a smokeless flame and has aptly 
been called a "Man-made anthracite" and can be used easily in existing appliance. 


to replace anthracite, 


The coke must not be too hard. The best size is between one-half and two 
inches. The screenings should be delivered with the coke because they are need- 


ed for banking fires. 


For starting a fire in an ordinary furnace or voiler in a six to ten room 
residence, about ten to fifteen pounds of kindling wood are needed. When the 
wood is well ignited it should be covered with a layer of coke about six inches 
thick. It will usually tale one hour to set this first layer of coke turning 
well. All the available draft shouad be used to start a fire; the stronger the 
draft the sooner the fire will start. 


After the first layer of coke is ignited the furnace should de filled to a 
depth of fourteen to eighteen inches. A thick fuel bed helps to check the draft 
and gives a slow uniform combustion and uniform temperature in the hose. With 
a thick fuel bed the fire will last a long time without requiring attention. I: 
a thin fuel bed is carried the coke turns too fast in giving a hot uneven fire 
that burns out quickly and requires frequent firing. A thin fire also tends to 
produce more clinkers. 


To get good results from a coks fire the draft must be kept under control. 
The amount of draft required depends on the weather conditions and the size of 
the coke. Generally speaking it takes mich less draft to burn coke than it 
does to burn anthracite or bituminous coal. If too strong a draft is used afte: 
the fire is started, the coke will burn too fast, making the house too hot and 
requiring frequent firing. 
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A coke fire requires less shaking of the grate than a coal fire. In 
ordinary weather one shaking a day, preferably in the morning, is all that will 
be be necessary. Some people who have burned coke for many years say that they 
get better results if they have a layer of ashes about one to two inches thick 

r. the grate all the time. The ashes help to check the draft and keep the hot 


coke from caning in contact with the grate. 


For banking the fire, the fines from the coke pile should be used. The 
fines make a denser fuel, reduce the Graft through the fuel ded, and tims help 
in keeping the fire. The fuel bed may ve made still denser by lichtly tapping 
the coke on the top with a poker or shovel. The ash pit door should be closed 
as tightly as possible and the draft in the furnace reduced by opening the 
check damper. If the ash pit door does not fit tightly, it may be necessary to 
osen the damper in the firinz door in order to keep the fire over night. 

If a s00d ved of hot cole about six inches thick is on the grate, the grate 
may be shaken, clinkers removed, the fire leveled, and a heavy charge of coke 
placed on the furnace. Openins the damper in the ash pit and closing the check 
damper in the smoke pipe will hely to start the fire quickly. After about half 
an hour, when the freshly fired coke ‘as een well ignited, the damper in the 
ash pit door can be nearly closed and the check damper partly opened. If the 
fire is almost burned out do not shaks the grate or remove the clinkers, out 
level the fire with a poker, slishtly stirring it so as to shake some of the 
ashes down and then fire about a six irch layer of cole. 


TELLS OF FIGHT TO SAVE ATRICAN CHESTNUT CROP 


fiorts to save the chestnut incustry of this country, which is rapidly 
being svept out of existence by the chestmut bdlizht, were described to the 
Northern :wt Growers Association in fourteenth anmnucel convention at Washington 
recently oy C. A. Reed, of the U. S. Department of Azriculture. He told of 
failures, disappointments, and promisins successes in securing trees resistant 
to this damacins plant disease. 


The chestnut blight is the result of a fungus growth which gets under the 
bark of chestnut trees and destroys the trees by girdling them. It was dis- 
covered in 1904 in trees on Long Island which had been brought in from Asia. 
Since that time, it has spread throughout the chestnut growing regions of the 
eastern United States, made garmt white skeletons of what vere once valuable 
food and timber trees, and threatens to completely wipe out the American sweet 
chestmut. 


mong the once promising experizents which have provei a disappointment, 
according to Mr. Reed, is the cross of the native small sweet chinkapin with th 
large Japanese chestmit which is almost without flavor. Seediinzs from this 
cross developed muts in eishteen months and during their early days appeared to 
ve resistant to the dlight. Later the blight also attacked them. 


The most promising variety now apoears to ve the Chinese chestnut, Mr. 
-eed declared. The chestmt blizht originated in China and the trees which 
lave survived there are those not subject to it. Although the American swest 
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chestnut is the best chestmut Imowm, the Chinese chestmt is also of good size 
and quality, and experiments indicate that it may become of commercial impo rtan 
in this country and may replace the less resistant kinds. The Chinese trees, 
however, are small and not so well suited for poles or other lumber purposes as 
are the native trees now being killed oy the Slight. 


There are regions in Califcernia, Orezon, Michigan and other parts of the 
country in which few chestrmt trees are nov raised but which are well adapted 
to them, and there is hove that the chestm:t can be established on a comm ercial 
scale in such regions free from the >lizht. 


APPETITE EXTOLLED AS DIETARY GUIDE 
eti is the best all rownd guide in the selection of diet, Dr. Graham 
ofessor of physiolocy at Cornel? Medical School and specialist in the 

m ion, told members of the American Public Health Association in 

on recently. He criticized what ne termed dietary fads. 


With a plentiful supply and ig ce of foods the averace individual may be 
trusted to use his instinct in the “oper selection", Dr. Rusk said. ‘Dering 
the war the English people rationed most of their important palatable foods, 

eat, milk, fat, and sugar, and left ccearse, liczhtly milled wheat dread 
as a reserve to be taken to frlfill the enersy requirements of the body. After 
the war when importations became easier, it was popularly stated Sy them that 
wnatever else happened they would retvrn to white cread just as soon as rhea 
It seems as thovgh this is a better test of values than the frantic appeals 

some doctrinaires on this side of the water vho wished to ordain by les ccuikion 
and for all time that lichtly milled or Graham bread should be the standard of 


the American people. 


"It does not seem possizle that the esta>lished habits of diet of man can 
be deleterious to his welfare. For ex mple, the Eskimo lives largely upon reat 
yet does not contract gout. Meat increases the heat production very sreatly 
and is a comfort producing food in cold weather." 


Illustrating the accuracy of animal appeti te, Dr. Lusk said that experi- 
ments had shovn th wat animals instinctively choose foods that are best for them. 
Rats, offered a perfect Synthetic diet deficient only in one of the vitamins, 

abandoned it for a diet to which the missinz vitamin had been added in the form 
of slight amovnts of a watery extract of yeast. 

Why people generally liked meat, was, he said a qestion which science had 
not yet deen adle to answer since it had been repeatedly shown that health and 
strength could ve maintained without it. The appetizing flavor had >een shown 
not to explain why it was so desired. 


"A diet low in protein and in calories depletes the protein reserves of 
the cells, as was frequently in evidence during the war. The ingestion of a 
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goodly quantity of meat under these circimstances certainly results in a large 
retention of protein by the hungry cells accompanied by a sense of well-being. 
Who can answ er the question 'What is meat?! We know that it is relished. We 
remember poking fun. at the tomato as nothing swt flavored water colored red. 
And now we know it contains three important vitamins. While we cannot explain 
meat; we must respect its appeal to human beings. It certainly is not injurious 
The ordinary mortal has little to fear if he plans his diet to conform to the 


ase 


moderate dictates of his appetite. 


READING REFERENCE - McCollum, E. V. The Newer Knowled-e of Nutrition. New Yori 
Macmillan Company, 1922. 


HOW Fav AWAY IS T@D POLE-STAR ? 
By Isasel ii. Lewis, 
U. S. Naval Ooservatory. 


ly-imovm star of the nerthern hen- 
° e tronony are able to point out the 
rth star with the aid of ‘aged Poin ers of the Bis Dipper. Polaris is also the 
y in the heavens with which school costes ren are supposed to have a speal- 
ins acaue ntance. Sirius may be the most >riliia i the stars, Antares, so 
far as i. lmown, the most bully, and na Centauri the nearest, smut it is 
Polaris that best serves our needs, and so most tc ve > desired as an acquaintance: 


— e 
ws = 


fe , tho Pole-star, is ta 
isphere. ‘ciany who Imow nothinz « 
or 


ba 


A seneration or so ago it wes sererally stated that the Gistance of Polaris 
was avout 40 light years. This would place it among the nearer stars such as 
Vega, Aldebaran and Capella. The best available determinations of the na: asLae 

of . oe aris, upon whicn the distance cepends, now indicate that ‘te Pole-star is 
=ro:imately 200 lisht years away which corresronés te a cistance of abcvit 


L “Doc trillion miles. Just what co these fizzres mean to us? The iizht fro. a 
+ 


i) 


,acC trill 
star 200 licsht years away takes 200 rears to travel to the earth thovzh i 

moves with the velocity of 185,00C miles per second. If it were possisle for 
us to send an airplane to Polaris ot the neverceasin- velocity of 200 miles an 
hour aoort seven hundred million ysars would pass »y before it would cover the 


J 


distance. Sy that time doth the sun and Polaris would have sioved te far distant 
resions of the universe and would possidly have become on-liminam:s dodies. 


Though the distance of Polaris is now authoritatively ziven as 300 os ol 
years with an csseneniaiee oz not cover ten or fifteen per cent. at the most : 


dg 


may still thin: of Polaris as a comparatively near star in a universe in ee 


~ » | MY ~~ = -~ 
stellar distances run into the thovsands of licsht years on ths averace. Any 
star witnin Tive tundred licht years of the sw would xe considereé to be a mer: 
ber of ovr own local star cloud in the "Nits Way, and, we mizht say, a rather 


clese neizhbor. 


The parallax cf a star, that distress 
astronomer to measur? by the direct method and so dif 
commrehena is, we may say, tne anzclar sep 


essing little ansle so difficrlt for the 
iifiicuilt for the layman to 
aration of sarth ond sium as viewed 
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from the star in question. It is how big a base iine ef 93,009,000 miles, the 
n 


distance from earth to sun, would look to an inhabitant of a little planet ¢ 
circling one of these stars, if he had a telescope powerful enoush to show the 
earth as well as the sun. Such a telescope would have to be inconceivabdly more 
powerful than any known to man. Even at the distance of Alpha Centauri the 

largest planet of the solar system would be hopelessly lost in the rays of the 


star which would represent ovr sun. 


The parallax of Alpha Centavri is 76 mindredtis of a second of arc. It is 
be greatest Imown parallax. A star at a distance of one licht year would have 
2 parallax of one secoud of arc but no star is Imown to be this close to the 
eclar system. The parallax of Capella, 55 lisht years away, is about .05 
seconds and that of Polaris is about .016 seconds. These angles represent re- 
spectively how mech each star would appear displaced in the heavens if viewed 
first from the earth and ther. from the sin 93,000,000 miles away. They repre- 
sent also how far apart the earth end sun would appear to de in angular measure 
if it were possible to view then from the star in question. Is it “little wonder 
that the astroncmer meets with many difficulties in his attempts to measure 
these mimite angles upon which the distances of the stars in miles or light 
years impound? Direct measurements of these small angles have been obviated to a 
great extent in recent years by the development of new methods for finding the 


distances of the stars. 


LEAP YEAR RESTRICTION SUSGESTID 


Girls of the year 3600 A.D. will de deprived of one of the privilezes their 
remote grandmothers of the present day are said to enjoy if a suggestion made 
in the interest of an accurate calendar by Dr. Charles F. Marvin, chief of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, should ever be carried out. 


He calls attention to the growing error in the present or Gregorian calendar 
adopted by most of the civilized world more than three centuries ago. The 
error, which amounts at present to 458 thousandths days, is due to the fact that 
the calendar assumed the length of the year to be 365.2425 days when it is 
really 365.24231545 days and growing shorter by about half a second a century. 


The present calendar omits three leap years in 400 years. Dr. Marvin sug- 
gests that it be continued until 3200 A.D., when the error will amount to nearly 
one day, and that subsequently five leap years in 600 years be omitted. Such 
a calsnéar would ran until the vear 17500 with an error of less than one day. 


TTT rom! 
UU NSO 4 S 


o « i Pp . ‘ . . 
- If you stir an open fire in a grate and bring fresh coals to the front, it 

ves out a warmer glow. It is the same wy with the sun, says Dr. C. G. Abbot, 
in charge of the genie ogre ladcratory of the rane sage Insti tution. The 

: t 

So-called sunspots are produced by a sniveinn of the sun's outer layer. By 
comparing m measurement of solar ragiati on with photographs of the sun he has 

hire’ aa + .. 
found thet there is an increase in heet radiated by the sun on the same day that 
Sunspots fom, srow or are brousht into view on the visible disk ef the sun dy 
rotation. 
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THEY IS “WHITENESS" 


structure of materials “hich are actually trans- 
bird feathers, flower petals, fish dellies, milx, 
hysicists have 


Whiteness is caused by tne 
parent. Snow, white porcelain, 
paper, and white paint, all get tneir Mywhiteness" in this way, p 
found. When transparent sudstances are divided in mary fine particles, the 
white licht which strikes them is scattered by their mltitude of surfaces. 
Ice, for instance, is colorless, but chopped ice looks white. Ordinary white 
suspension in linseed oil of fine particles of solids known to be 


paint is a 


coiorless and transparent in mass. 


TOTE: POLES 


On top of one of the grotesquely carved totem poles of the Alaskan Indi«ns 
there is the figure of « white man in stove-pipe hat snd frock cout. The «rt of 
totem pole curving consists almost ulways in the representation of animals and 
the part they pleyed in the old myths. But the totem pole represents s certain 
Indian's claim to fume; either bused on his own experience or founded on his 
ancestry, or both. It is a sort of combined distinguished conduct medal and cout 
on belongings to the house in front of which 


of arms. In this case, and old w S 
the pole stunds was the first person to see a white man. The figure representing 


wiat she Saw was accordingly put on her pole . 


A housewife in Wiushington recently wore a pedometer while doing her work and 
i 


ae - ‘ ~*~ 7 “. on — ae * 7s - Asn 
fornd that »dy setter arranzsement of her kitchen she could seve over fifty-four 
= 


7 
miles of needless travel in « year. 


Adout ninety per cent of the school slutes manmfactured in large numbers 
in this country every year are used in foreim cowtries. 
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Nine-tenths of the total duck und goose population of North Americs ure 
reared in Cenada. 


Deaint 5 
-einforced concrete is to be used to prevent the collapse of the great 
+ - ~~ Qf * 7 5 ° « 
vower of the Strasbourg Cathedral desicned in 1439. 
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